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ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 
“The Librarian's Fitend” 


OFFERS ... QUALITY PLUS... 
IN SERVICE and WORKMANSHIP 


Over 20 years of service to schools and libraries in Cali- 
fornia and adjoining states has built for “ANGwin” an enviable 
position as one of California’s leading Library Services. 


Here are some of the reasons for ANGwIN’s success and 
the growth it has enjoyed: 


e Free pickup and delivery service. 

® Class A bindings on library and textbooks. 

e A higher percent of Picture and Design Covers. 

© Courteous and diligent treatment of small orders. 
© Complete coverage regardless of size of customer. 


® Unconditional guarantee of all our work. 


We solicit your business and will appreciate your correspondence. 
Any inquiry will receive our prompt attention. 


ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 


P. O. Drawer P Angwin, California 
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When East Meets West 


An intimate glimpse into the life 


of Lafeadio Hearn’s son. . 


as he tells it in 


RE-ECHO 


BY KAZIO HEARN KOIZUMI 


Edited by Nancy Jane Fellers and containing the 
last unpublished Lafcadio Hearn source material. 
The Japanese son of the great writer, Lafcadio 
Hearn, here presents a treasure book of lessons, 
thoughts, stories, and memories. The ghost of Laf- 
cadio Hearn spans half a century to renew the 
bond of father and son, East and West. 161 pages, 
large 8vo, four-color frontispiece, four pages of 
colored plates (13 full-color illustrations), and 





numerous black and white illustrations from orig- 
inal drawings by Lafcadio Hearn. Limited Edition. 
$10.00 


a delicate, fragmentary, juvenile chrestom- 
athy . . . designed to instruct, amuse, and morally 
strengthen the child—which they surely did .. . 
skillfully wroughi . . . delightful . . . The preface 

deserves praise .. .” Virginia Kirkus Service 


OTHER SPRING BOOKS FROM CAXTON 


HOLLAND, CHESTER SCOTT 


WHALE HUNTERS ABOARD 
THE GREY GOLD (A) 


A stimulating tale of an Indian youth aboard a New 
England whaleship. There are vivid descriptions of whale 
mutiny, and shipwreck, set against a background 
ly found in sea tales. 140 pages, large 12mo, 20 

illustrations reproduced from old prints and 
»hs, printed endsheet. $4.00 






KINGSBURY, RUTH FOOTE 
LOOKOUT TOWER (J) 


Margaret Adams, eighteen, achieves one of her great 

ns—to serve for a summer as a Forest Service 
§ With her brother Dick, fourteen, she mans Stam- 
pede Lookout Tower in the Snoqualmie National Forest 
near Puget Sound. For young people of high-school age. 
Illustrated by Ernest Norling. 254 pages, large 12mo, 
colored frontispiece, 6 full-page illustrations and 3 spots 
in black and white. and printed endsheet. $3.50 





STARK, CHARLES R., JR. 
+ THE BERING SEA EAGLE (A) 


A story about Harry L. Blunt, known to all Alaskans as 
the Bering Sea Eag!e. Blunt was a U. S. Forest Service 


aerial fire spotter, Alaskan bush pilot, rescue flyer and 
trail blazer. He flew Father Hubbard, the famed Glacier 
Priest, on many of his errands of mercy. 170 pages, large 
12mo, illustrated with 35 reproductions of photographs. 

$5.00 


TEAL, EVELYN 
+ FLYING SNOWSHOES (B) 


The thrilling true story of John (Snowshoe) Thompson 
who for twenty years delivered, on snowshoes, the mail 
from Placerville, California to Genoa, Nevada. Chroni- 
cles his many adventures with wolves, Indians, starva- 
tion and freezing. Illustrated by David Hunt. Apr. 24, 
1957—Approx. 179 pages, large 12mo, 34 illustrations. 
$4.00 


LARRISON, EARL J. 


~ OWYHEE: The Life of a 
Northern Desert (A) 


The story of the animals, plants, and other natural fea- 
tures of the Owyhee Desert of southwestern Idaho. It 
describes the abundant and varied life of the desert and 
how it is adapted to live in so difficult a place. Described 
also are man’s early struggles in the desert. Locale 
Owyhee County, Idaho. Period: 1824 to present. IIlus- 
trated by Don Fritts, 26 full page drawings, 26 chapter 
headings and 17 chapter endings. May 25, 1957—350 
pages, copiously illustrated, large 12mo. $5.00 
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The San Francisco Audio Visual 
Materials Card Catalog 


William B. Sanborn, Ed.D. 
Supervisor, Audio Visual Education 


Each school in the San Francisco Uni- 
fied School District is receiving its own 
\udio Visual Materials Card Catalog. 
the result of 3 years of research and pro- 
duction in the Department of Audio Vis- 
ual Education. 


In conjunction with a reorganization 
and improvement of our audio visual 
services it became apparent that printed 
and mimeographed catalogs of the audio 
visual materials held by the department 
were unsatisfactory. The volume of ma- 
terials made it impossible to reissue a 
complete mimeographed catalog each 
year, therefore a series of “supplements” 
were initiated. The original catalog plus 
its supplements reached a thickness of 7 
inches. It not only became physically un- 
manageable. difficult to use. but like all 
yearly issued items it was outdated be- 
fore reaching the user. 

Since we are a library of instructional 
materials we deemed it advisable to use 
the library technique of card cataloging 
to replace the mimeographed units. This 
was not a hasty decision and wasreached 
from the standpoint of economy of oper- 
ation, efficiency, and professional effec- 
tiveness. Our approach was based on a 
desire to use the general, and familiar 
format of the library card catalog but to 
adapt it to fit audio visual materials, our 
curriculum, and — departmental 
organization of the San Francisco City 
and County schools. Miss Margaret Gird- 
ner, Director of our Bureau of Texts and 
Libraries, was of great helpinconsulting 
with us on the project, and within our 
own Department of Audio Visual Educa- 
tion, Miss Bess Landfear, Research Li- 
brarian, has guided the project along. 
We pooled all the information (and ex- 
perience) we could gather on cataloging 
and audio visual materials, lifting and 


molding those ideas we wished to incor- 
porate in our catalog. The teachers and 
administrators in San Francisco have re- 
ceived this card catalog project with con- 
siderable enthusiasm and made many 
excellent, practical suggestions during its 
development. 

In terms of production we found it 
absolutely necessary to produce our own 
cards. We use a Multilith Model 1250 
which is shared with the Bureau of Texts 
and Libraries and also used for other 
Central Office projects. It has proved a 
versatile machine, and using Multilith 
card masters we are able to obtain ex- 
cellent results. Our standard run on 
each card is 200, giving us one each for 
the 132 production catalogs and the re- 
mainder as a cushion for growth, loss 
and replacement. The machine must be 
operated by a trained operator. but the 
card masters can be produced by any 
typist familiar with typing cards. Our 
card stock is 100% rag content, and for 
housing we use a 15 drawer standard li- 
brary unit, such as manufactured by 
Remington Rand; one was obtained for 
each of the 132 schools in the district. 

Here are the salient characteristics of 
our Audio Visual Materials Card Cat- 
alog: 

The catalog includes all of the various 
types of instructional aids held by the 
Department which serves all levels and 
schools of the District. One of the most 
unique aspects of the catalog is its color- 
keying. Each card is banded across the 
top with a different color which desig- 
nates what type of material it represents. 
For example, a red band is for film- 
strips, blue for study prints, yellow for 
recordings, brown for exhibit, specimen 
and realia materials, green for slides, 
and a pure white card for motion pic- 
tures. Not only does this make a very at- 








tractive and colorful catalog. but actually 
makes a teaching aid out of the audio 
visual materials catalog itself. At a 
glance it dramatically points up that 
there is much more to audio visual edu- 
cation than just motion pictures! 

Appearing on each title and subject 
card is an objective. descriptive and criti- 
cal note regarding the material. These 
notations are prepared by our own teach- 
ing and administrative staff in the Dis- 
trict under the previewing program ad- 
ministered by our department. The cards 
note briefly the subject matter coverage 
and a comment indicating the grade level 
or aspect of the curriculum where it is 
most useful. Notes are also included re- 
garding any specialized uses or out- 
standing attributes of the material in 
question. 

Each card also contains the informa- 
tion common to many catalog cards. 
such as the type of aid or material. pro- 
ducer, date. in the case of motion pic- 
tures the running time. and of filmstrips 
the number of frames. series, and the 
recommended grade levels. 

The catalog is for teacher. not student 
use. In organization it closely follows 
that of a standard library card catalog. 
Each item is given an appropriate Dew- 
ey classification number and: our own 
type number, such as MS for motion 
pictures. FS for filmstrips. etc. Subject 
headings reflect local needs in terms of 
our curriculum. The cards are very simi- 
lar in format to standard library cards, 
but have been adapted to fit our denart- 
mental and school needs. The title is 
carried to the left margin, and is fol- 
lowed by the call number, both uy-/er- 
lined. Using our specially designed Au- 
dio Visual Materials Requisition, the 
schools merely have to copy the under- 
lined data in making up a request for a 
particular item. This greatly minimizes 
errors in ordering and makes the cata- 
log a more efficient tool for our pur- 
poses. 

What are the advantages of this spe- 
cialized card catalog tool? There are sev- 
eral. Most important is that it makes 
readily accessible, in one spot, and under 
any given heading or subject, all of the 


materials held by the department. It has 
a good psychological aspect in that by 
virtue of the color-keying it helps focus 
attention on the wide variety of audio 
visual materials available. It greatly fa- 
cilitates our communication with the 
schools and their staff as to new and cur- 
rent materials. Rather than send cut an 
automatically outdated supplement once 
a year we can now send out packets of 
new cards every month or so, thereby 
keeping the catalog posted with current 
materials. Once established the mainte- 
nance costs are low and easily adapt 
themselves to a regular routine of pre- 
paration and forwarding of the cards. 
Also, it greatly facilitates the elimination 
of outdated, damaged and _ non-replace- 
able materials by ‘allowing us to send 
out a list of cards to be pulled and de- 
stroyed, 


As each catalog reaches the schools it 
initially contains approximately 15.000 
cards, all of which have been written and 
processed in the Department of Audio 
Visual Education. Needless to say. it has 
been a tremendous job to prepare. file 
and arrange these cards. In each secon- 
dary school the audio visual coordinator 
handles the additions to the catalog, and 
in the elementary schools oneteacher ac- 
cepts, as a “professional responsibility.” 
the maintenance of the catalog. 





Thanks, Thanks & Thanks 


Special appreciation to Mrs. Jeanneita 
Powell, and her assistant, Mrs. Jones, for 
their extremely fine assistance in doing 
the many stencils and hundreds of copies 
of mimeographed materials you received 
from the Legislative Affairs Committee 
“Action Sheets.” In spite of momentary 
in their Hillsborough 


North School they met deadlines quickly 


heavy pressures 


and expertly. 
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Highlights Of cai Broun Mecting 
lke Angeles, April 13, 1957 


TREASURER’S REPORT: 
Cash on hand .- 
BULLETIN (Mrs. 

Editor) 
Recommended: 

1. That renewal contracts for advertisers 
be sent out immediately following last 
issue of Bulletin. 

. That the Business Manager of the 
Bulletin be appointed for at least a 
two-year period for reasons of effici- 
ency and continuity of policy. 

3. That advertising rates not be raised 

at this time. 

Board action: That the Bookman 
Press of Los Angeles be requested to 
continue publication of the Bulletin for 
an additional year with the understand- 
ing that it may eventually be designated 
as the permanent printer. 

SPECIAL BULLETIN COMMITTEE 

(Elizabeth Bantz, Chairman) 

Reported progress toward binding 
three additional sets of the Bulletin (one 
for the Associate Editor, and one each 
for the Northern and 
tions). 

Board action: Approved Miss Bantz’s 
suggestions for binding, and for su»ply- 
ing record prints for missing numbers. 
Designated CTA, Southern Section 
Building as location for Southern Sec- 
tion set; requested Mrs. Erickson to 
decide upon a similar location in the 
North. Appointed the Associate Editor 
of the Bulletin to be in charge of binding 
all four sets. Appointed the Pacific Li- 
brary Binding Company, one of our 
advertisers, as the official binder. Stated 
that the binding bills were to be sub- 
mitted to the State Treasurer. 

SECTION REPORTS 

Northern Section (Mrs. Frances Erick- 
son, President) 

Southern Section (Margaret Glassey, 
President) 

Summary of the year’s activities. 


$692.63 


Earnshaw, 


Helen 


No 


Southern Sec- 


CLA AND CTA REPRESENTATIVES 

(Miss Jessie Bovd and Miss Helen 
Bullock) 

Report of work with committees and 
other groups. 

LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 

(Mrs. Maurine Hardin, Chairman) 

Reported 91 replies to post card re- 
quest for assistance sent out with Legis- 
lative Newsletter. All of these people 
have been assigned to committees of 
their choice. 

Reported progress on School Library 
Consultant Bill AB-143. Expressed ap- 
preciation to Mrs. Charlotte Davis for 
successful organization of Stand-by 
Committee to contact legislators. 

Commended San Francisco Chronicle 
and Friends Committee for Legislation 
for active opposition to censorship bills. 

Recommended: Supporting member- 
ship of $10 in Friends Committee as 
token of our appreciation. Approved by 
Board. 

Transmitted for discussion a sugges- 
tion that we publish in the Bulletin a 
plea for voluntary contributions to help 
defray legislative expense. Disapproved 
by Board. 

BOOK SELECTION POLICIES 

(Miss Jean Anderson, Chairman) 

Reported successful completion of re- 
cent survey of book selection and text- 
book adoption policies in California 
school libraries. 

REVISION OF EDUCATION CODE. 

(Elizabeth Reining, Chairman) 

In process of collecting suggestions 
for further study. Wider membership 
participation to be invited. 
CREDENTIALS 

(Elizabeth Neal, Chairman) 

Reported her augmented committee 
had reached agreement on recommenda- 
tions requested by the State Committee 
on Credential Revisions. These recor- 
mendations were then submitted to the 








general membership for approval. Final 
vote: 245 - yes: 26- no. We now await 
further word from the State Committee. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ARCHITECTS’ 
AWARD 
(Eva Andrews, Chairman) 


Citation of merit rather than mone- 
tarv award decided. We are now in con- 
sultation with the American Institute of 
Architects regarding the methods of ar- 
ranging and judging the competition. 
Final report to be made at next State 
Meeting. 

PUBLICITY 
(Charlotte Cavell, Chairman) 

Urged prompt transmittal of materi- 
als to incoming chairman each year. to 
achieve more successful publicity. Re- 
ported placement of several articles in 
library journals. 

CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION 
(Thomas Murray, Chairman) 
Amendment to Constitution providing 

for automatic succession of Vice-Presi- 

dent to the office of President has been 
approved by Advisory Council of both 

Will now be submitted to the 

vote of the membership at the next State 

Meeting. 

DUES INCREASE 
Board action: To increase the dues to 

$5.00 annually. divided as follows: $1 
to the Bulletin, $1.50 to the State Treas- 
ury. and $1.25 to each Section. At the 
end of a two-year period, these _per- 
centages are to be re-evaluated. 

MEMBERSHIP CARDS 
Mr. Muller reported multiple-form 

cards inadvisable because of cost. He 
submitted instead a proposed card with 
stub attached, which could be handed 
out or mailed. Board action: Authorized 
printing a five-year supply at once. 

CTA STATEMENT ON CONTROVER.- 

SIAL ISSUES 


The President 


sections. 


reviewed correspon- 
dence with Dr. Arthur Corey and Mr. 
Garford C. Gordon relative to the par- 
ticipation of SLAC in the formulation 
of this statement (published in January 
CTA Journal). It was explained that 
their failure to include our suggestions 


(particularly any mention of the school 
librarian’s role in the selection of learn- 
ing materials) was due to a policy de- 
cision namely, that specific statements 
relating to special aspects of the educa- 
tional program (such as the librarian’s 
responsibilities) should be omitted from 
this overall statement, but should be 
prepared separately and published at a 
later date. SLAC’s cooperation was to 
be enlisted in preparing such a state- 
ment of the duties and responsibilities 
of school librarians. 


STORAGE OF STATE ARCHIVES 
Board action: Authorized purchase of 
a four-drawer filing cabinet, at a cost 
of approximately $70, for storage of 
state archives in the CTA Southern Sec- 
tion Building. This file to be identical 
with one already purchased by the 
Southern Section for its own records. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARY OR- 
GANIZATION 

Recent opinion survey urging estab- 
lishment of separate junior college li- 
brary organization noted and discussed. 
Board suggestion: That time be allotted 
at the State Meeting for junior college 
group meetings if desired; and that the 
sections re-examine their programs and 
activities in an effort to enlist the inter- 
est and support of more junior college 
librarians. 


1957 STATE MEETING 
To be held in Asilomar. November 9- 
10, 1957. 


MANUAL REVISION 

Dorothy F. Smith appointed chairman 
of a committee to revise our state man- 
ual (for officers and committee chair- 
men). Committee also requested to in- 
corporate in manual a statement of pol- 
icy outlining respective functions of state 
and sections in SLAC. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 

Northern and Southern Section offi- 
cers to exchange annual reports, to im- 
prove statewide communication. 


SLAC REPRESENTATIVE AT AASL 
Mary Louise Seely appointed to pre- 

sent report for Region VIII at AASL 

State Assembly, ALA, Kansas City. 
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THIS MATTER OF STANDARDS 
FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


\fter more than four years of inten- 
sive study and nationwide participation 
and evaluation the Recommended Na- 
tional Standards of the Junior College 
Section of the Association of College and 
Rejerence Libraries, American Library 
Association were officially adopted at 
the June meeting of ALA in 1956. The 
following letter from Dr. B. Lamar John- 
son, Chairman of The Library Commit- 
tee of the Commission for Accrediting 
Junior Colleges describes the fine coop- 
eration which has developed beiween 
Junior College administrators and Junior 
College librarians in relation to accredi- 
tation and standards: 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Miss Elizabeth Neal, Librarian 
Compton College 
Compton, California 

March 19, 1957 
Dear Miss Neal: 

It has occurred to me that a useful 
purpose may be served by recording and 
summarizing the work of the Library 
Committee of the Commission for Ac- 
crediting Junior Colleges. 


The Library Committee was estab- 
lished by the Commission for Accredit- 
ing Junior Colleges in the spring of 
1954. The Committee was established be- 
cause (1) the Commission observed that 
accreditation teams were quite critical re- 
garding the library situation in the jun- 
ior colleges that had been visited up to 
that time, and (2) there were available 
at the time no generally accepted stan- 
dards for junior college libraries which 
could be placed in the hands of accredi- 
tation teams as an aid to appraising the 
library situation — as well as in the 
hands of junior college administrators 
as a guide to strengthening their librar- 
ies. 
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With this background the Commission 
instructed its Library Committee to rec- 
ommend procedures for appraising the 
effectiveness of junior college libraries. 

The Committee carried on extensive 
correspondence with the American Li- 
brary Association and with regional and 
national accrediting agencies. On the ba- 
sis of its correspondence. the Committee 
was unable to identify standards which 
could be used as a guide to the junior 
colleges of California. 

However, the Committee did find that 
two committees were at that time work- 
ing on the problem of drawing up stand- 
ards for junior college libraries—the 
Standards Committee of the Junior Col- 
lege Section of the American Library 
Association and the Junior College Li- 
brary Standards Comimttee of the 
School Library Association of Califor- 
nia. Accordingly, the Library Commit- 
tee of the Commission for Accrediting 
Junior Colleges decided to work coop- 
eratively with committees referred to 
above. This cooperation resulted in the 
study and examination of various drafts 
of proposals for library standards—by 
the Accrediting Commission’s Library 
Committee. This cooperation also re- 
sulted in a number of studies of the 
status of junior college libraries in Cali- 
fornia and discussions with and sugges- 
tions from junior college administrators 
and librarians. 

It afforded committee members a good 
deal of satisfaction to observe that the 
work of our California librarians and 
administrators had a good deal of influ- 
ence on the statement of standards adop- 
ted last summer by the Junior College 
Section of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries of the American Li- 
brary Association. 


After the adoption of the standards 
















referred to above (at the national meet- 
ing of the junior college section held in 
Miami in June 1956 at which Mrs. Thel- 
ma Taylor. Librarian at Los Angeles 
Harbor Junior College. was chairman) * 
the Library Committee voted to recom- 
mend that the Commission for Accredit- 
ing Junior Colleges distribute to accredi- 
tation teams and to California junior 
colleges the library standards referred to 
above not “as a rigid prescription of 
specifications for accrediting” but rath- 
er as “guide lines in the further develop- 
ment and improvement of junior college 
libraries.” 


In presenting the standards to the 
Commission for Accrediting Junior Col- 
ledges and later to the California State 
Junior College Association. the Commit- 
tee stated “these standards must be in- 
terpreted in the light of the specific sit- 
uation in any junior college which 
they may be used.” 


In presenting the standards to the 
Commission for Accrediting Junior Col- 
leges (as well as to the California Junior 
College Association), the Committee also 
included three appendices which, in its 
judgment, would be helpful in inter- 
preting the standards for California jun- 
ior college libraries. 


The report of the Library Committee 
was unanimously accepted by the Com- 
mission for Accrediting Junior Colleges 
at its September 1956. meeting in Los 
Angeles. The standards and the report 
were subsequently presented at the Oc- 
tober 1956 meeting of the California 
Junior College Association. The Assovia- 
tion unanimously expressed thanks . 
for the effort which has been made in 
coordinating the work of the Committee 
with that of national and state agencies. 


It has been a very fortunate circum- 
stance that membership on the Library 
Committee has included both junior col- 
lege librarians and administrators. Dur- 
ing the work of the Committee, loth 
librarians and administrators have re- 
sponded with suggestions—and, in some 
cases, with sharp criticism. The Commit- 
tee has been pleased to receive a good 
number of unsolicited statements of com- 





mendation regarding its 1956 report and 
recommendations. 


Undoubtedly, as time goes on, the 
Commission will, on the basis of experi- 
ence. wish to examine and re-examine 
library standards and guide lines—just 
as it examines other aspects of the «c- 
creditation process and procedures. 

On behalf of the Committee. I hope 
that you will, if you have an opportun- 
ity. extend to the junior college librari- 
ans of California our thanks (as well as 
that, I am sure, of the Commission for 
Accrediting Junior Colleges) for their 
help and cooperation. The Commission 
for Accrediting Junior Colleges wel- 
comes at any time suggestions for im- 
proving the effectiveness of the accredi- 
tation process. 

Sincerely yours. 

B. Lamar Johnson, Chairman 

Library Committee of the Commission 

for Accrediting Junior Colleges 


*A slight change in wording was made 
at this point. 


National Standards of the 
Junior College Section 

of the Association of 
College and Reference 
Libraries — American 


Library Association 
June, 1956 


RECOMMENDED SERVICES OF THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Today, the junior college library is a 
partner with the administration and the 
teaching staff in furthering the educa- 
tional program of the institution. It de- 
rives its responsibilities from the objec- 
tives of the college and performs the fol- 
lowing educational services: 


A MATERIALS CENTER 


1. To select, order, catalog. circulate and 
maintain books, periodicals, newspa- 
pers, pamphlets, documents, maps and 
other materials to meet curricular 
needs and co-curricular interests of 
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. To assi 


students and faculty under a program 
professionally planned and adminis- 
tered. 


. To procure and administer the use of 


films, slides, mounted pictures, records 
and other audio-visual materials, and 
to provide appropriate rooms for pre- 
viewing these materials and listening 
to recorded music and speech (unless 
these services are provided by some 
other agency on the campus). 


. To notify students, faculty and admin- 


istrators at frequent intervals of the 
availability of new materials. 


To assist in the counseling program 
by providing occupational and voca- 
tional materials for the use of students 
and the guidance staff. 


. To keep the book collection current 


by frequent evaluation on the part of 
librarians and faculty members, and 
subsequent discarding of obsolete ma- 
terials. 


To collect and _ preserve historical 
archives and publications of the col- 
lege. 


TEACHING AGENCY 


. To give instruction in the use of books 


and libraries to new students as an es- 
sential part of their general orienta- 
tion program, to classes requesting 
specific information or assistance, to 
individual students or teachers and to 
student library assistants. 


. To cooperate with faculty memvers in 


the preparation of reading lists and 


bibliographies. 


st students in their search for 
information through individual help 
at the card catalog, the Readers’ ( 
and reference desk. 


yuide 


. To participate in committee discussion 


for planning and developing the jun- 
ior college curriculum, the head li- 
brarian to be an appointed member of 
the Curriculum Committee. 


. To establish helpful rapport between 


the librarians, faculty and students by 
bringing library resources and counsel 
into yy classroom at the invitation of 
the instructor. 


A READING CENTER 

1. To assist the faculty in arousing inter- 
est in reading beyond the limits of 
course requirements. 

2.To provide stimulating and_ worth- 
while recreational reading materials. 

3. To give individual reading guidance 
when needed or desired. 


4. To provide reading materials suitable 
for the needs of students with reading 
or language deficiencies and for for- 
eign students. 

5. To stimulate a growing interest in 

books and reading by means of dis- 

plays, exhibits and other campus pub- 
licity. 

COMMUNITY CENTER 


(if in accordance with college policy) 


a 


1. To cooperate with the evening educa- 
tion program, the extended day pro- 
gram and the adult education program 
by making the library facilities and 
services available as needed by these 
groups. 

2. To make library facilities available to 
groups interested in educational wel- 
fare, such as patron’s groups, com- 
munity advisory committees and other 
special interest groups. 

3. To sponsor book discussions and lec- 
tures by authors and other authorities. 

4. To assist in the acquisition of materi- 
als relating to local history and prob- 
lems of local interest. 


ADEQUATE LIBRARY SERVICES 
DEPENDENT UPON ADEQUATE 
LIBRARY HOLDINGS 

A junior college library should have 
an adequate, carefully selected collection 
of books and other materials pertinent 
to the needs of the college for cultural, 
curricular and recreational reading. The 
collection should show evidence that re- 
cent materials have been added as need- 
ed, and that obsolete materials have been 
removed. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 

A good reference collection contains 
standard, up-to-date works of a general 
reference nature, such as authoritative 
dictionaries or encyclopedias, as well as 
books of reference in the subject fields. 





GENERAL BOOKS 
The general collection should be bal- 
anced. Recent. authoritative. readable 
books for supplementary reading in all 
fields should be selected after consulta- 
tion with the faculty in each field. In 
addition, books for recreational. inspira- 
tional and cultural reading for the en- 
tire library clientele should be provided. 
The lowest quantitative standard for ac- 
creditation is 4,000 titles. A basic minimum 
of 10,000 titles exclusive of duplicates, 
government documents and currently 
adopted textbooks is desirable for the av- 
erage junior college. At least 500 to 1,000 
titles should be added yearly to cover 
essential additions and replacements.* 
PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS 
These constitute an invaluable source 
of reference for material on all subjects. 
They should be selected by the librarian 
with a view to their permanent value and 
with the advice of instructors for those 
periodicals which cover special fields. 
Indexes such as Readers’ Guide, Interna- 
tional Index, etc. are necessary to make 
possible the efficient use of a periodical 
collection. The most important holdings 
in each field should be bound and 
shelved in the Reference Room. If per- 
manent files of newspapers are thought 
necessary. a microfilm file is most satis- 
factory. 
OTHER HOLDINGS 
Vertical file materials. including 
pamphlets, leaflets, government publi- 
cations and other ephemeral material 
should be ample in supply and readily 
available. 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
If audio-visual materials are to be a 
part of library holdings, provision should 
be made for the housing. equipment and 
personnel to handle this phase of the li- 
brary services. Those materials may in- 
clude films. filmstrips, slides. tapes, disc 
recordings, study prints, charts, pictures, 
etc. 


ADEQUATE LIBRARY SERVICES 
DEPENDENT UPON ADEQUATE 
LIBRARY BUDGET 


Expansion of the library budget should 
be planned to proceed at a pace consis- 
tent with added enrollment and expan- 





sion of the curricula. The librarian 
should submit an annual recommended 
budget. If this must be altered, there 
should be consultation with the librarian 
before a final decision is made. Alloca- 
tion of funds within the library budget 
should be the responsibility of the li- 
brarian (books, periodicals. binding, 
supplies). 
{ minimum quantitative standard for 
expenditures for books and_ periodicals 
should be $3.00 per student enrollment 
or such other figure as is required to 
meet the statement under General Books.** 
* See Appendix A 
** See Appendix B 
ADEQUATE LIBRARY SERVICES 
DEPENDENT UPON 
ADEQUATE HOUSING 
The library building should be planned 
with the needs of the particular college 
in mind and after consultation with a li- 
brary expert. In so far as is possible, 
these needs should be considered with 
an eye not only for the immediate pres- 
ent. but also for future growth and pos- 
sible expansion of the library services 
(such as audio-visual and class instruc- 
tion in the use of the library). It should 
be remembered that within limits the 
number of rooms that can be supervised 
is dependent upon the number of pro- 
fessional librarians to be employed. 
Therefore. the possible future expansion 
of the staff (both professional and cleri- 
cal) must be kept in mind when plan- 
ning a building in order that there are 
not more room areas planned than can 
be administered by available personnel 
at the various hours when the library 
will be open. 


ARCHITECTURE 

The building, or library quarters. 
should be fireproof, functional. adapta- 
ble and designed to allow for future ex- 
pansion. If it is a separate building it 
should be located in the center of the 
campus. If it is a part of a building, it 
must be capable of being separated by 
walls or corridors from other college ac- 
tivities, yet be central and convenient. 


ROOMS 
It is desirable that the following 
rooms or room areas be included: ref- 








erence room, general reading room, fac- 
ulty reading room, stack room, work 
room with storage space, catalog room. 
reserve-book room if needed, janitor’s 
closet, a typing room for student use, a 
near-by classroom for lecture purposes 
(which can be darkened), audio-visual 
quarters (if library gives this service). 
All areas should be ‘planned for maxi- 
mum supervision by a minimum staff. 
SERVICE AND UTILITIES 

The importance of physical conditions 
to library atmosphere should be recog- 
nized. and every effort made to improve 
them. The following items should be con- 
sidered. Acoustical treatment should be 
given to walls and ceilings: floor cover- 
ings should absorb sound; heating units 
should be so located as not to interfere 
with shelving or general service of the 
library; air conditioning should be in- 
stalled if library is used during the sum- 
mer months or is in a locality where it 
is needed; electric outlets should be am- 
ple and convenient: lighting throughout 
should be carefully planned for conser- 

vation of eyesight; the work-room should 
be provided with hot and cold running 
water. 

It is recognized, however. that excel- 
lent library service is often provided in 
buildings that do not meet all of these 
recommendations. 


SEATING CAPACITY 
In determining the necessary seating 
space, consideration should be given to 
the type of student body and its specific 
study needs (whether dormitory, aca- 
demic, vocational, etc. ) 
Quantitative recommendation is for 10 to 
25 per cent of enrollment, except in dor- 
mitory colleges where from 20 to 35 per 
cent of enrollment is recommended.* 


BOOK SHELVING 


Shelving should accommodate the ex- 
isting collection and provide space for 
calculated expansion. Actual shelving 


may be installed as needed. The neces- 
sary stack area may be estimated at the 
rate of 8 volumes per linear foot of 
shelving.” 





ADEQUATE LIBRARY SERVICES 
DEPENDENT UPON NECESSARY 
PROFESSIONAL AND 
CLERICAL PERSONNEL 

The size of the library staff will de- 
pend upon the number of students and 
faculty the library serves; the hours 
the library is open; the type of curricu- 
lum offered; the arrangement of the li- 
brary rooms; the nature of the service 
required (audio-visual, added instruc- 
tional duties, etc.); the amount of or- 
ganizational work; and the rate of 
growth of the collection. Minimum re- 
quirements should include: 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS 
1. The head librarian must be profession- 
ally trained with a degree in Library 
Science, and preferably a Master’s De- 
gree in Library Science or a related 
field. She should have a state or local 
credential when required. 
All professionally trained librarians 
should have faculty status. stipulated 
tenure. regular salary increases, and 
retirement benefits. 
In addition to the head librarian 
there should be at least one addi- 


tional professional librarian for each 
1.000 enrollment. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL OR 

CLERICAL HELP 

1. It is recommended that at least one 
full time clerical assistant be em- 
ployed in every junior college in ad- 
dition to a professional librarian. 

In a large junior college (over 
1,000 enrollment) the clerical staff 
should consist of not more than 60% 
nor less than 40% of the professional 
staff. 

. Students should not replace full time 
clerical assistants, nor should student 
hours be evaluated as equivalent to 
clerical hours. Student assistance 
should be in the non-technical duties 
(shelving of books, charging and dis- 
charging, etc.) 

3. If the librarian administers the audio- 
visual services. added clerical help 
should be provided. 

* See Appendix C 


ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICE 
The head librarian should be selected 
by the president of the college and 
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should be directly responsible to him for 
the administration of the library. The 
professional library staff should have 
the same consideration granted instruc- 
tional staff members of the college in- 
cluding salary based upon academic 
training, experience, and responsibility 
regardless of sex or marital status. Sal- 
ary increases, leaves of absence, retire- 
ment and other plans for securing fac- 
ulty competence should apply. Profes- 
sionally trained assistant librarians 
should be appointed by the president in 
consultation with the librarian, and 
should be directly responsible to the li- 
brarian. 
FACULTY-LIBRARY COMMITTEE 

In the formulation of library policy 
and to help interpret faculty necds to 
the librarian and library problems to the 
faculty, there may be a faculty commit- 
tee, appointed by the president. with the 
librarian as chairman. This committee 
should be advisory and should not con- 
cern itself with details of library admini- 
stration. 

Appendix 

APPENDIX A 

The Library Committee of the Com- 
mission for Accrediting Junior Colleges 
strongly recommends that the minimum 
of 4.000 titles be considered acceptable 
only in the case of a new junior college 
at its first accreditation visit. In any case 
in which the minimum of 4,000 titles is 
accepted, visiting teams should look into 
the plans and possibilities for early ex- 
pansion in the future. 


APPENDIX B 

The following quotation from a state- 
ment of standards adopted by the School 
Library Association of California in No- 
vember, 1955 may be useful in inter- 
preting library budgets for California 
junior colleges. “Budget apportioned as 
follows to provide as soon as possible 
for recommended minimum collection 


of 10,000 titles. This scale budget should 
apply regardless of size of book collec- 
tion. 
$6.00 for A.D.A. of 500 or under. 
$5.00 for next 500 to 1,000 A.D.A. 
$4.00 for next 1,000 to 4,000 A.D.A. 
$3.00 for all A.D.A. over 4,000. 


The total budget for books, periodi- 
cals, bindery and supplies should be 
flexible so that funds are inter-change- 
able in any of these areas of unantici- 
pated needs.” 

‘Junior College Libraries Recom- 
mended Standards” Bulletin. The 
School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia. March, 1955. Volume 26, 
Number 3. 


APPENDIX C 

Information regarding library build- 
ing specifications, including such items 
as square feet needed for seating capa- 
city, square feet needed for book capa- 
city, etc., may be found in a pamphlet 
entitled “Dear Mr. Architect,” prepared 
by a Committee on Planning School Li- 
brary Quarters of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians. Revised edi- 
tion. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1952. 

This publication recommends that 25 
square feet be allowed per reader in 
reading room areas; that 8 books per 
shelf foot be allowed in estimating stack 
area needs. 
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LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


BOOKMENDING MATERIALS 


Prompt Shipment on All 
Library Supplies and Furniture. 


Please write for our Catalog. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 











UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

The School of Librarianship of the 
University of California will be having 
two sessions this summer. The courses 
offered from June 17 through July 27 
will consist of: 

Introductory Classification 

and Cataloging 4 units 
School Library Administration 2 units 


Library Work with Children 2 units 
Reference and Government 
Publications 4. units 


The courses offered during the sec- 
ond session, which runs from July 29 
through September 7 will be: 

Introduction to Librarianship 2 units 

College and University 


Library Administration 2 units 
Development of the Book 2 units 
Special Problems in Classifica- 

tion and Cataloging 2 units 


Reading and Reading Interests 2 units 

Those who are interested in summer 
work at Berkeley should contact 

Dr. J. Periam Danton, Dean 

School of Librarianship 

University of California 

Berkeley 4, California 

Application must be made for ad:nis- 
sion to the Summer Sessions by May 22 
for the first session; by July 9, for the 
second session. 

SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia is planning a complete summer 
session program of school library and 
instructional materials courses from 
June 24 through August 2. 

Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, super- 
visor of school libraries in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, will be on the staff of 
the department during the opening week 
of summer session. Mrs. Douglas’ serv- 
ices as a consultant on school library 
problems will be available for all stu- 
dents attending the six-weeks session. 


The regular summer session program 
at San Jose State is being preceded, dur- 
ing the week of June 18 through June 
22, by a workshop on the school library 
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which is also being headed by 
Douglas. 

The following undergraduate courses 
are scheduled during the regular six 
weeks session: 


Reference Books 3 units 
Technical Processes 3 units 
Book Selection 2 units 


School Library Administration 3 units 
Library and School 


Relationships 3 units 
Book Selection for School 
Libraries 3 units 


Four units of work at the graduate 
level are also being offered in regularly 
scheduled courses which include: Ad- 
vanced Cataloging, and School Library 
in Community Life. Additional courses 
may also be worked out as special stud- 
ies. 

Anyone interested in the summer ses- 
sion program, or in the workshop, 
should contact Miss Dora Smith, Head 
of Department of Librarianship. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA 

The School of Library Science of the 
University of Southern California will 
operate two summer sessions, beginning 
June 24 and running through August 
30, 1957. 

In the six-week session from June 24 
through August 2 the following courses 
are scheduled: 

Bibliography I and I] 

Bibliography of the Social Sciences 

Reading Guidance for Children 

Bibliography of the Biomedical and 

Physical Sciences 

Administration of Libraries 

Cataloging and Classification 

The School Library 

Reading Guidance for Adults 

Directed Research 

Thesis 

Government Publications 

On the staff of the first session will 
be Dr. Martha T. Boaz, Director of the 


School of Library Science; Hazel Dean, 
Associate Professor; Fernando Pena- 





losa, Assistant Professor; Marion Hor- 
ton, Instructor; Marion Masarachia. Lec- 
turer and Chase Dane. Visiting Assistant 
Professor. 

In the four-week post-session from 
August 5 through August 30 the courses 
to be offered will include: 

History of Books and Printing 

Seminar in School Library Problems 

The American Public Library 

Directed Research 

Thesis 

The post-session staff will include Dr. 
Boaz and Miss Horton together with Ro- 
land Baughman and John Henderson as 
visiting lecturers. 

For information and application 
forms. which should be filed by June 6. 
1957. write to: 

School of Library Science 

University of Southern California 

Los Angeles 7, California 
IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE 

The Graduate Department of Library 
Science at Immaculate Heart College ex- 
pands its program in its fifth summer 
session. 

Classes are open to men and women 
who have graduated from approved col- 
leges who wish to earn the California 
School Librarianship Credential, for 
those who wish to qualify for public 
library service and for those who wish 
to earn the master’s degree. 

It is possible to complete any one of 
the programs by attending summer 
classes only or by taking extended time 
classes through the year. 

In addition to the classes given by the 
regular faculty, Reverend Francis X. 
Canfield (MS in LS, Michigan) will give 
a course in History of Books and Print- 
ing with illustrated lectures and field 
trips. and Mrs. Edith Bishop (BS in LS, 
Washington) Librarian at Arroyo Seco 
Branch Library and formerly Assistant 
Head of Work with Children at Los An- 
geles Public Library will give a survey 
course in Children’s Literature. 

Classes are held between 9 and 2 
from June 25 to August 2. For further 
information write or call: 
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Director, Graduate Department of 
Library Science 
2070 East Live Oak Drive 
Los Angeles 28, California 
Phone HOllywood 9-1447 
UNIVERSITY OF NEV ADA 
The University of Nevada, Coilege of 
Education, Reno, Nevada, announces 
that the courses to be taught in Library 
Education during the 1957 summer ses- 
sion are as follows: 
Main Session -June 24 
Reno Campus 
Education 301 (G) — Introduction to 
Library Education and Reference 
Sources 


- August 2 - 


Education 302 (G) — Literature Se- 
lection for Children 

Education 306 (G) — Organization 
and Classification of Library Ma- 
terials 

Secondary Education 401 — Audio- 


Visual Methods in Teaching 
Main Session - June 24 - August 2 - 
Las Vegas Campus 

Education 301 (G) - Introduction to 
Library Education (June 24-July 12). 

Post Session - August 5-16 - Las Ve- 

gas Campus 

Education 402 - Workshop in School 
Library Problems 

For information concerning registra- 
tion write to: 

Garold D. Holstine 

Dean and Director of Summer School 

University of Nevada 
College of Education 
Reno, Nevada 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

For the first time since World War II, 
the School of Librarianship at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, will have 
a two-term summer session in 1957. 
Each term is 444 weeks, and total sum- 
mer quarter nine weeks, June 24 to 
August 23. 

It will be possible to take 71 quarter 
credits of work in each term and stu- 
dents may attend one or both terms. 
This arrangement is being reinstated at 
the request of teachers and teacher-li- 
brarians. 

The course work during summer 
quarter includes most of the courses of- 
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fered during the regular academic year. 
Basic required courses for the Master of 
Librarianship degree are offered every 
summer, and the continuations of these 
courses will be given in alternate sum- 
mers. Additional course offerings will 
vary from year to year, but they are 
planned to complete requirements for 
the degree by attendance during sum- 
mers only. 

Courses of special interest and value 
to school librarians will be offered in 
both terms of sumer quarter. For stu- 
dents who have completed the 13-credit 
teacher-librarian credential before emer- 
ing the Graduate School, the program 
will be adapted to meet 
needs. 


individual 


A detailed schedule of summer quar- 
ter program will be available soon, and 
will be mailed to those requesting it 
from the Summer Quarter Office, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seaitle 5. 

Two distinguished librarians will aug- 
ment the regular full-time teaching fac- 
ulty this summer. Mrs. Winifred Ladley, 
Supervisor of School Libraries, Mercer 
Island. Washington, who conducts a 
story-telling program on Seaitile’s edu- 
cational television station, will teach 
courses in story-telling and school li- 
brary materials. Mr. Everett Moore. 
Head of the Reference Department, | ni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, will 
offer courses in Bibliography and Ref- 
erence. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

The summer session at the University 
of Denver will extend from June 24 to 
August 23. with course offerings in Book 
Selection and its principles including 


books for both children and _ adoles- 
cents; Cataloging and Classification; 


Bibliography; Library in the School 
(Elementary and Secondary); Litera- 
ture of the Humanities, Social Sciences 
and Sciences; History of Books and 
Libraries; Reading for the Librarian; 
Technical Processes in Libraries; Gov- 
ernment Documents; County and Re- 
gional Library Service; College and Uni- 
versity Libraries; Field Work; and Re- 
search Studies. 


Just before the opening 
lar summer session, June 17-21, there 
will be a workshop which will be con- 
cerned with the Dynamics of the Library 
Services Act. Again, during the summer 
session there will be another workshop, 
which will give consideration to the Dy- 
namics of the School Library. 


of the regu- 


The regular faculty members who will 
be on campus will be Stuart Baillie. Di- 
rector of the School of Librarianship; 
Isabel Nichol, Associate Professor; Paul 
W. Winkler, Assistant Professor: Lucile 
Hatch. Associate Professor; Frances 
Lunbeck, Assistant Professor; Virgil 
Lichtenberg, Bibliographer. Visiting fac- 
ulty will include: John T. Eastlick, Li- 
brarian of the Denver Public Library; 
Margaret Girdner, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Textbooks for the San Francisco 
Schools; J. Elias Jones, Chief of the 
Cataloging Division of the Cleveland 
Public Library; Inez W. Moffit. Assis- 
tant Professor of Library Science of Ari- 
zona State College in Tempe; Gretchen 
Schenk. Consultant for County and Re- 
gional Libraries in Summerdale, Ala- 
bama; Carson W. Bennett, Librarian of 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, 
Indiana; and I. Elizabeth Stafford. Li- 
brarian, Junior High School, Port Ches- 
ter. New York. 

For details about either of the work- 
shops or the regular summer session. 
write to Mr. Stuart Baillie, Director. 
School of Librarianship, University of 
Denver, University Park, Denver 10, 
Colorado. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

In addition to courses in the basic pro- 
gram in library science and courses on 
the advanced level, the University of 
Michigan will offer three workshops, 
each of two weeks duration during the 
summer session period: 

School Library Workshop, August 5-16 

The fifth annual School Library 
Workshop of the University of Michigan 
Department of Library Science will have 
as its theme: “Planning Elementary 
School Library Service.” Problems iden- 
tified by the group will be considered 
































through talks. group discussions, indi- 
vidual reports and conferences. Profes- 
sor C. Irene Hayner of the Department 
of Library Science and Mrs. Edna Bal- 
lard Mack, Lecturer in Library Science. 
University of Michigan Extension Serv- 
ice, will conduct the Workshop. A guest 
consultant in the area of school library 
service will be announced later. 
Coordinate Indexing Workshop, 

August 5-16 

The Workshop on Mechanizing Infor- 
mation for Research will comprise lec- 
tures on coordinate indexing and the 
logic of its use in manual and mechan- 
ized information services, integrated with 
a workshop investigation of these tech- 
niques, and the preparation of a coordi- 
nate index. The course will be given by 
Mr. C. D. Gull, Administrative Officer. 
Division of Engineering and Industrial 
Research. National Research Council. 
Washington, D.C. It will be preceded by 
two six-week courses intended for spe- 
cial librarians: a general course on husi- 
industrial libraries, and a 
bibliographical course on business in- 


ness and 
formation services, both to be taught by 
Miss Rose L. Vormelker. Library Diree- 
tor of the Forest City Publishing Com- 
pany. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Library Buildings Workshop, 

August 5-16 

The Workshop will consider  p:reb- 
ems of library buildings and equipment 
in various types of libraries — school. 
public, college and university. The di- 
rector of the Workshop will be Mrs. 
Edna Hanley Byers, the Librarian of 
Agnes Scott College and author of “Col- 
lege and University Library Buildings.” 

For further information write to De- 
partment of Library Science, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Since enrollment is limited, prospective 
participants should write well in ad- 
vance. 


Scholastic Magazine has come out 
with Explorer, “a new delightfully dif- 


ferent magazine for grades 3 and 4.” To 





inquire about a copy for your library or 
for your teachers write to: 
Explorer—Mary Harbage, Editor 
A Scholastic Magazine 
33 W. 42d St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


The Jam Handy Organization of De- 
troit, Michigan has produced a new 
series entitled: 

People and Goods Travel” consisting 
of six series of on-the-scene pictures in 
color, all done in live photography. The 
individual filmstrips are titled: Air- 
planes, The Passenger Train. The Freight 
Train. Trucks, and Boats and 
Ships. The series is priced at $30.00, 
and individual filmstrips at $5.25 and is 
available from the producer located at 
2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11. 
Michigan. and from all authorized Jam 
Handy dealers. 


Buses, 
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At . en Suits 


Sister M. Isabelle, 1.H.M. 
Acquisition-Librarian of Immaculate 
Heart College Library 


Through the courtesy and generosity 
of the Filippa Pollia Foundation the 
Graduate Department of Library Science 
at Immaculate Heart College in Los An- 
geles was privileged to present Mrs. 
Frances Clarke Sayers in a story-telling 
festival in the College Social Hall on 
March 30, 1957. In memory of Doctor 
Joseph Pollia’s daughter, Filippa, many 
children each year enjoy the delights 
that the child herself loved during her 
short life. Mrs. Sayers, for many years 
head of Work with Children at the New 
York Public Library and now on the 
English faculty of the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles, thinks that there 
is no thrill quite like telling or hearing 
stories. Within the timeless tales of folk- 
lore, according to Mrs. Sayers, lie ele- 
mental wisdom, knowledge of human 
behavior, and the accumulated wit and 
humor of generations. 

Third, fourth, and fifth grade chil- 
dren from the nearby public and private 
schools sat on cushions close around the 
feet of the story-teller; older children 
on low portable bleachers encircled the 
group. School and Children’s Libraiians 
from Los Angeles and distant cities oc- 
cupied the chairs on the outer rim of 
the crowded social hall. At one end of 
the room 150 children’s books were on 
display. They had been purchased with 
the grant from the Foundation to be 
placed in the Library Scienve collection 
of the College Library. The collection 
had been carefully selected by faculty 





Story Telling Festival 





eu College 


and students of children’s literature and 
story-telling courses. Programs as well 
as the invitations were gay with colored 
pictures of characters from children’s 
loved books — Peter Pan, Cinderella, 
and others. 

The Library Science Faculty and stu- 
dents were the hostesses for the after- 
noon. There was exciting anticipation 
for both children and aduits. and then 
the moment came for Mrs. Savers tu un- 
lock the floodgates of iiteraiure for the 
children who had the good fortune to 
“oice. 
Its iilt and 
musical cadence, its quickening of pace, 


come within the hearing of her 
And what a voice it was! 


or strident tones carried the young ones 
along with her into the land cf make- 
believe. 

Frances Clarke 
Sayers told “Mollie Whuppie” from Jo- 
seph Jacobs’ English Fairy Tales. Those 


For her first story 


who listened forgot all except the glory 
of that voice and the deeds of the clever 
child. Hans Christian Andersen’s birth- 
day was then honored in the telling of 
two tales from his Fairy Tales and Leg- 
ends—“The Swineherd,” and “The Tin- 
derbox.” Mrs. Sayers spoke as if in- 
spired as she took the children away 
into realms of fancy and fired the adults 
with a desire to “do-it-yourself.” 

That ended the story-telling part. But 
the books had to be handled and _in- 
spected while Oh’s and Ah’s of delight 
told of their loveliness. Tea was served 
to the guests at the end of the Festival. 
It is hoped that this will be an annual 
affair given by the Graduate Department 
of Library Science. 
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School librarians throughout the West are discovering that 
they save time and money by obtaining their books from 


VROMAN’S, where service is better than ever! 


New business machines, new office procedures insure faster 
delivery from the largest stock of books in the West, including the 
books of 45 major educational publishers for whom VROMAN’S 
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W. Sissy dial Sted sts 


by CHARLIE BOSS 
Los Angeles City College 


There is a growing impression among 
social scientists that instructors in this 
field are being considered less and less 
important by our own school authorities. 
And, much more pathetically, the social 
science teachers are themselves accepting 
this subordinate role without protest. In 
this coming age of the atom machine. we 
have been forced to give way to the 
physical and technical sciences. 


This attitude of indifference to our 
courses takes on many forms. For ex- 
ample. it is expressed in room assign- 
ments. We are found teaching history 
in the chemistry lecture hall. Or. they 
cram some eighty students in the small 
auditorium and call it the political sci- 
ence classroom. Any vacant room will do 
for social science. You can easily spot 
the social science instructor on any jun- 
ior college campus—he is the one who 
looks like a golfer. carrying his many 
maps and charts from room to room. 
Since we rarely complain, we continue 
to be poorly accommodated. 


Did you ever notice the way they per- 
mit anyone to teach our courses? So long 
as a member of the faculty has an ob- 
scure minor in the field, or “would like” 
to teach social science. or has an opening 
in his teaching program, he is assigned 
one or more of our important subjects. 
Deans who affirm the philosophy of ver- 
satility among their staff initiate this be- 
lief by first rotating the social science 
courses. Yet, to assign one of our courses 
to an indifferent. 
thusiastic 


uninformed or unen- 
instructor is a sure way of 
shortchanging the education of junior 
college students. We regular social sci- 
ence instructors say nothing about this 
common practice. We do not even arch 
an eyebrow. 


Not only is there a lack of enthusiasm 
and organization among teachers drafted 
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to this field, but also among the regular 
instructors we find a sophisticated indif- 
ference to organization. Too many of us 
on the junior college level begin the 
course where we like, rehash and expand 
our narrow Ph.D. findings all out of 
proportion, and leave the students in 
mid-air at the end of the semester. At 
one of our institutes, two instructors 
confessed loudly that they never got be- 
yond the colonial period in the survey 
course in American History. Moreover. 
their confessions were more of a boast 
than an apology! These are not excep- 
tional cases. 


Another junior college instructor 
stated that since he did not believe in a 
rigid grading system. all his students 
are given either a “B” or an “A”. What 
a price for popularity! On any Los An- 
geles junior college campus. the identi- 
cal course is taught in varying degrees 
of penetration and grade distribution by 
the several instructors. Certainly the de- 
scription of the course in the junior col- 
ih ‘atalog. and what is actually taught. 

s purely coincidental! Perhaps this is 
is we have been treated with such si- 
lent disdain by our own administrators, 
faculty. and students. 


Another way in which the social sci- 
entists have short-changed themselves. or 
have been short-changed, is in the allot- 
ted budget. Compared with all other 
the cheapest course to instruct, 
in terms of ADA, is a social science sub- 
ject. All we are provided with is a piece 
of chalk. eraser, and blackboard. Com- 
pare our sixty students in one bare room, 
with the twenty in a business. shop or 
science classroom. There these handful 
enjoy equipment worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 


courses, 


Yet. a good case can be made that ours 
is the more important contribution to 





the American society. All students are 
citizens, practically all of them marry— 
what information we givethem incitizen- 
ship and in living together is indispensa- 
ble. But what happens? When it comes 
time to slice the budget, all we get is an- 
other box of chalk and two new erasers. 
We do not complain. 


Take the manner in which deans, par- 
ents, and even students challenge our 
grading system. It seems that every out- 
sider is an expert in our fielc ithou 

ler pert field! Without 
hesitation, momistic counselors urge us 
to reconsider this or that mark. After all. 
this boy is from Iran and he does not 


understand English. Or, after all, this 
student is just two points away from 


graduation. Or, after all, this man is a 
chemistry major. or diesel major. Why 
should he know your course? So what 
if he does not know the workings of 
the federal and local governments, why 
should you or he worry about this gap 
in his education—he is already a citizen 
by birth! Since we never reply in anger 
to these intruders, we continually invite 
such interference. A social science in- 
structor is a person of character and in- 
tegrity beyond question; yet we are not 
treated as such. 


These countless frustrations are the 
reasons why so many of the social sci- 
ence instructors glance longingly toward 
Los Angeles City College. There, at this 
partic ular institution, these petty annoy- 
ances are never experienced. Like Mecca, 
all eyes turn toward the Vermont Cam- 
pus. It has been said that, disregarding 
geographical inconveniences, a majority 
of the social science instructors at the 
neighboring junior colleges would glad- 
ly surrender their extracurricular chores 
just to teach at LACC. 


There are many reasons why LACC is 
held in so high esteem. The main one is 
the wholehearted backing given to the so- 
cial sciences by Dr. John Lombardy; he 
has taught in this field and he knows the 
importance of these courses. Dr. Lom- 
bardy’s support is constant and inspira- 
tional. For example, one of the new 
buildings on our campus will be called 
a Social Science Building. We have been 





consulted as to what should be in each 
room to make it a unique social science 
classroom. Rare indeed, and courageous 
too, is the administrator willing to com- 
mit one of his physical structures to the 
teaching of the social sciences. 


And next to John Lombardy we have 
another fighter, Belford Cruse. He has 
been head of the social science depart- 
ment for about twenty-three years, and 
in every year of his glorious career this 
gentleman has fought for the social sci- 
ences with the firm conviction that his 
department is the finest and most im- 
portant on the campus. 


Another feature elevating the morale 
of the social science instructors at LACC 
is the policy of assigning not more than 
forty-five students to theclassroom. Even 
in the survey courses, no effort is made 
to jam in more students. When you rea- 
lize that LACC is the largest junior col- 
lege in the country, this is a remarkable 
policy. 


Here at LACC only a few different 
courses are assigned each instructor. The 
teacher is not “spread thin” with a large 
number of preparations. Furthermore. 
subjects are not rotated indiscriminately 
among the staff. Such specialization per- 
mits an instructor to improve the quality 
of his performance. 

Take the question of marks. LACC i 
definitely not a flunker’s paradise! We 
are proud of the work of our transfer 
students. “I have taught at LACC for 
over fifteen years, and never during that 
time has any anxious coach or nervous 
counselor asked me to reconsider a 
grade in social science—they would not 
dare!” This statement has been made 
and is being made by LACC instructors, 
present and retired. 


These are some of the many advan- 
tages in teaching social science at LACC. 
As a result, we fragile flowers recently 
assigned to LACC are growing more vig- 
However, 


orous. it must not be assumed 


that there is no room for improvement. 
Los Angeles City College can even take 
a few leseons from the other junior col- 
leges. 








For example. one of the newer pio- 
neers in the field of junior college cur- 
riculum is William Kepley, formerly of 
Harbor Junior College. With patience. 


tact and gentle perserverance, he has 
persuaded each Harbor J.C. instructor 
even the social science teacher—to sub- 


mit an outline of the course he is in- 
structing. These are filed in the dean’s 
office. They are available for inspection. 
In addition. no new courses can be 
taught until an outline of that subject is 
first presented. No interference is ex- 
erted upon the instructor as to what 
should be in his outline. As a_ result. 
several instructors can and do employ 
the same outline. 

Some J. C. instructors may take vio- 
lent exception to the standardization of 
course content, but it is long overdue. 
Instructors in chemistry. physics and 
mathematics follow an outline. How can 
we in social science call what we do a 
science if we ramble through the semes- 
ter? The good teacher does not use the 
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classroom to display elegantly his own 
knowledge before a captive and passive 
audience. Students should be exposed at 
least to a common denominator of es- 
sentials. Far too many students are not 
quite sure whether the Monroe Doctrine 
originated with James or Marilyn! Fur- 
ther, how can we say that what we offer 
is a transfer course if we have little 
knowledge and a great deal of indiffer- 
ence as to what is being done at the 
university level? 


Admittedly. the junior college instruc- 
tor has prima donna notions as to what 
should be the content of his pet course. 
Nevertheless. steps must be taken on 
each campus, and among the junior col- 
leges, to agree upon a common set of 
principles and concepts, particularly in 
the introductory courses. There may be 
much leeway as to HOW a social science 
course is taught. but there must be little 
patience with the instructor who does not 
present the basic concepts and principles. 


If we encourage each instructor to pre- 
sent his list of course essentials. there 
need not be too much friction in this in- 
tegrating Once each year. a 
questionnaire should be sent to the jun- 
ior college instructor; the social science 
teacher should be asked to list the com- 
mon concepts and principles in his partic- 
ular course. These questionnaires should 
then be collected and the statements tab- 
ulated. A summary sheet should be 
rushed to each instructor. One month 
later. a three-hour institute should be 
held to discuss the results of the ques- 
tionnaire, with opportunity in the vi 
gram for additional comment and last 
minute modifications. A majority vole 
would then crystalize that course for the 
coming school year. 


proc ess. 


This method holds many advantages. 
It permits each instructor an opportunity 
to defend his list of course concepts he- 
fore a group of his peers. At the same 
time, it places before the individual so- 
cial science teacher the collective judg- 
ment of the experts in his own field. The 
choice of textbook and other readings 
will remain a decision of the local cam- 
pus. The harness may feel rather tight 











at first. but it will certainly give each 
social science course a new and stronger 
sense of direction. 


The way we social science instructors 
have been “progressing” the last twenty 
years — like the weather vane, turning 
whichever way the administrative-student 
winds blow—we have lost our sense of 
direction and course discipline. We must 
not cater to the whims of our audience. 
We as teachers must present a united 
front in basic course requirements. We 
cannot give students what they want for 
too many prefer the bric-a-brac educa- 
tion. Too many prefer segregation in a 
society dedicated to the dignity of man. 
Give them what they want and our hu- 
man engineering will continue to lag a 
century behind our architecture of steel. 
The average American is not only losing 
the desire to participate in the affairs of 
democracy, he is also losing the equip- 
ment to do it with intelligence. It is our 
task in the social sciences to see that 
America does as much to raise her stan- 
dard of thinking as she has done to raise 
her standard of living. Let us 
“watering down” ! 


cease 
our courses! 

Ours is the most important department 
on any junior college campus. Weshould 
shout this at every faculty meeting. The 
social sciences transform the _ self-cent- 
ered and originally selfish human animal 
into an enlightened and humane person. 
This human animal does not take kindly 
to being changed; the process is painful, 
since it involves surrendering cherished 
beliefs and prejudices. Yet it must be 
done. Either we in this country learn to 
call every man our BROTHER. or an- 
other nation will call him COMRADE! 
Without our guidance and instruction. 
the atomic scientist may turn communist, 
and the M.D. may be racially prejudiced. 

What we Americans need is not more 
experts and technicians, but more truly 
educated men and women—more genu- 


ine human beings. We must have the 
support of faculty and administration 


when we present the unwelcome conclu- 
sions of scientific inquiry. 
internationalism, 
social issues may 


Conclusions 
economic and 
prove upsetting, but 


on race, 





where else but in the classroom can they 
be presented objectively? The social sci- 
ence instructor exercises a significant 
and abiding influence on the intellectual 
and spiritual development of his stu- 
dents. We give them the bitter realities, 
along with a constructive and affirmative 
philosophy of life. 

Too many of us are willing to sub- 
scribe to the notion that education, any 
education, is the salvation of democracy. 
We are wrong. Our faith in education 
is too naive. We must push for a revital- 
ized social science course. with a strong 
sense of direction, in order to establish 
a new label of management and disci- 
pline in our schools. We need a stronger. 
unrestrained teacher in the social sci- 
ences, one who will not over-simplify 
the nature of essentially complicated so- 
cial issues. Without indoctrinating. the 
good social science instructor can teach 
our students to remain loyal Americans 
under the most adverse circumstances. 

In a recent issue of the U.S. News and 
World Report (February 24, 1956), Ma- 
jor Mayer. army psychiatrist, reported 
that one-third of all the American sol- 
diers captured in Korea yielded to brain- 
washing! Moreover. they were not tor- 
tured — they were simply out-talked! 
These Korean Communists did not sell 
communism, they “unsold” America. Re- 
turning American prisoners stated that 
they were given a very intensive educa- 
tion about America, a communist view- 
point of history which emphasized every 
defect in our development. Many of these 
American prisoners confessed that their 
own knowledge of the American system 
-- of our history, our economics, our pol- 
itics—was insufficient to enable them to 
refute this communist version, even in 
their own minds! Too many of our 
Americans in Korean prisons lacked the 
toughness of spirit and the information 
to resist such indoctrination. Major Ma- 
yer stated that the effectiveness of brain 
washing indicated serious weaknesses in 
American character and shortcomings in 
their education. 


On Oc- 


We must face this challenge. 


tober 11th, at the Southern California 
Junior College Conference, the social sci- 








ence instructors will hear another army 
representative present additional infor- 
mation on brain washing. Now do you 
see the need to incorporate new infor- 
mation into our courses ? 


We must adopt the new, the vital, the 
relevant information into our social sci- 
ence courses, remembering at the same 
time that the best education for a chang- 
ing world is a thorough grounding in 
those things which are least likely to 
change. There is no dearth of facts, of 
principles, or higher truths for us to 
teach and to learn. Let us get on with 
this business of learning and teaching 
social science with renewed encourage- 
ment on the part of our society. Our way 
of life is at stake and the social scientists 
can do much in advancing it. 


Los 
1956. 


from the 
September 25, 
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LIBRARIAN WANTED 

County School Librarian Department 
Head in central agency plus supervising 
visits to elementary schools over large 
county. Library degree. elementary 
teaching experience and drivers license 
re quired. Sick leave, two weeks vacation, 
retirement. Salary open. Communicate 
with: Stephen D. Ewing. Humboldt 
County Library, Eureka, California. 


Late in June ALA is publishing The 
Humanities and the Library by Lester 
Asheim and associates. This book rep- 
resents an important new development 
in the theory and practice of library 
education at the graduate level. Price is 
set at $5.00. 








The Junior Literary Guild 


Chester J. Thorne 
3340 Yorkshire Rd., Pasadena 10 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


INSTITUTIONAL DEPT. 


Doubleday Publications — Garden City Books 
The Young People’s Division of the Literary Guild 
Doubleday Prebound Juveniles — Real Books 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 


The Constitutional Revision Commit- 
tee presents for your consideration the 
following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the School Library Association 
of California: 


Article III. Section 1b of the Consti- 


tution of the School Library Associa- 
tion of California shall be amended 
as follows. Delete from the section 


the sentence, “The president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, Bulle- 
tin editor and associate Bulletin edi- 
tor shall be elected from the member- 
ship at large of the state Association.” 
and insert in its place the following 
two sentences, “The vice-president. 
secretary, treasurer, Bulletin editor, 
and associate Bulletin editor shall be 
elected from the membership at large 
of the state Association. The vice- 
president shall be the president-elect 
and shall succeed to the office of 
president during the year immediately 
following service as vice-president.” 


Constitutional Revision Committee: 
Thomas B. Murray. 


Irene Mensing 


Chairman 


Mary Louise Seely 


Handbook of Private 
sth edition contains a 54-page 


“The Chal- 


Porter Sargent’s 
Schools, 38 
introduction by educators on 


lenge of the Gifted” for those interested 
in the gifted child. 
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... Just The Facts 


About School Library 
Consultant Services 


... AB-143 AB-143 AB-143 AB-143 


This is the number of the School Li- 
brary Consultant Services Bill. 

Write the legislators from your dis- 

trict to support AB-143 as _ it 
through its hearings. 
... Dr. Francis Noel, Chief. Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Education, has been desig- 
nated by Dr. Jay Conner as liaison be- 
tween SLAC, other associations, and 
AB-143. This is in line with the State 
Department of Education policy of as- 
signing one of their staff to follow legis- 
lation which the Department of Educa- 
tion is actively supporting. 

Dr. Noel will keep SLAC constantly 
informed as developments arise. He is 
wholeheartedly enthusiastic in his sup- 
port of the need for school library con- 
sultant services. 


goes 


If school library consultant services 
are authorized by the legislature, Dr. 
Conner will then place the position in 
the Department of Education. School li- 
brarians can rest assured that school li- 
brary consultant services will be on a 
basis acceptable to school librarians. 

... Standby Committee is standing by! 
Personal contacts have been made. 
Letters are being written to legisla- 

tors. 


Each Standby Committee member 
will be notified of hearing dates. 


... Let’s look ahead 


First, let’s achieve the position. Pas- 
sage of AB-143 by the legislature will 
authorize the provision of school library 
consultant services in the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Then, personnel qualifications for the 
position will be determined, and an ex- 
amination will be set up by the State 
Personnel Board. 


In the meantime, if the bill is passed, 
the State Department of Education will 
plan carefully with librarians and ad- 
ministrators in the state to determine 
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areas of service and ways of making 
school library consultant services avail- 
able on a state-wide basis. 





SHAL - SHE SHUM - SINN? 
or 


Don’t Drink and SAI - SANE 


Pasadena City College Library recently 
blossomed out with new labels for the card 
catalog in colorful rows of pink, green, and 
buff. The librarian’s wife (Felicia Smith), 
who assisted with the project, was so inspired 
by the strange and wonderful word combina- 
tions on the new labels that she composed 
the following tale: 


This is not just a STORY-STRUF of 
how JOH and JONE just LEIT-LEW al- 
most shortened their LIFE-LIN when 
after a JAM-JAZ attitude which they 
couldn't EVER-EXPL got into 
RACI-RAIK, FRANCI-FRENCH Mec- 
CAR and WHIT-WILD. JOH was a 
BOY-BREV hair cut who FOT with the 
FRANCH in the war. In the UNIV-VAM 
he was a GOOD-GRAG though he didn’t 
like MATH-MAXE. OB-OI not he. he 
wanted to be a MEDICINE-MENS, not a 
PROFI-PSYCHI, nor a U.S. FED, espe- 
cially not this last, as he was CONTRE- 
COPs. JONE loved JOH and thought 
HEMM-HERS. She called him MAI- 
MAN. She was a real MIS-MODERN. a 
CHEMISTRY-CHIC and SUH-SWEet 
that JOH was WILDA over her and 
SED-SEW. He called her BLAND-BOM. 
Well. they took this ride, see? And the 
VAN-VENT VRA-WAM and CONKed- 
CONTRA the ROCK. JOH had a TIE- 
TORN and HERT-HISS HEAD-HEML! 
He could just LEAR and LEIS on the 
ground, while she lost her CARC-CASE, 
but what DIF-DOZ that make when 
the TORO was TRANSlated and the 
TRANSM was TROPICAted, and the 
car wouldn’t start because of the DRY- 
DYK. But Joh’s boss, OJ-ON McKA, a 
real BON-BOS, only CHIDed the CHIL- 
DREN. 





their 


ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM 





THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Recent releases from ALA supply 
American librarians with the following 
news about their national association: 

In May ALA is publishing a new book 
by Mary Peacock Douglas, The Pupil 
Assistant in the School Library. Earlier 
books of Mrs. Douglas include The 
Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook and the 
official North Carolina School Library 


Handbook. 

Another title coming from the presses 
of ALA in June is Book Bait, which 
serves to bring young people and books 
together just as the title suggests; it con- 
tains nearly 100 titles compiled by the 
author Elinor Walker, in cooperation 
with some of the country’s leading 
young people’s librarians. 

As of April 1, 1957, thirty Jaycee state 
organizations had adopted ‘ ‘Operation 
Library” as a major project and in quite 
a few of the remaining states local 
lunior Chambers of Commerce engaged 
in community programs for library im- 
provement. 

On the evening of April 25, 1957 the 
ALA presented ‘the first ALA Liberty 
- Justice Book Awards of $5,000 each 

William H. Whyte, Jr. for The Or- 
pian Man (Simon & Schuster) ; 
Alpheus Thomas Mason for Harlan 
Fiske Stone: Pillar of the Law; and 
James T. Thurber for Further Fables for 
Our Time. 

The American Library Association 
has recently announced the publication 
in late January of County, Regional and 
District Library Laws at a cost of $1.75 
This is a revision of Regional and Dis- 
trict Library Laws publishe ‘d in 1942. 
The new book is arranged alphabetically 
by states. For each state the source and 
subject of existing laws are cited and 
the history of county and regional li- 
brary legislation is outlined in an intro- 
ductory note. A chart outlines the types 


of library service available in each state, 
and a useful glossary of special terms is 


included. 





The Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries. a division of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, announced sub- 
grants to 118 college and university li- 
braries throughout the nation to improve 
their collections, equipment and_pro- 
grams of library service. The sub-grants 
were from a total of $40,000 in grants 
made to ACRL in the second year of a 
program financed by private industry. 

The American Library Association 
has received a new grant of $200,000 
from the Fund for Adult Education for 
further development of long-range adult 
education programs in libraries. The 
funds will extend the current ALA Li- 
brary-Community Project, which began 
in 1955 under a similar grant. until 
August 31, 1959. 

A nation-wide effort to interest more 
young men and women to become libra- 
rians was given a substantial boost at 
the Midwinter Meeting of the American 
Library Association in Chicago by a 
gift of more than $17,500 to library 
schools for scholarships. Each of the 
library schools accredited by the Ameri- 

can Library Association will receive 
$500 from H. W. Wilson Company, pub- 
lishers of professional library indexes 
and reference services. At the present 
time there are 35 library schools so ac- 
credited; ten receive the scholarship for 
1957, another ten in 1958, ten more in 
1959, with 5 receiving the fund in 1960, 
plus any other schools which may be- 
come accredited before that time. 


Annual Conference 
The 76th Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association will be 
held in Kansas City, June 23-29 with 
4,000 librarians expected to participate. 
ALA President Ralph R. Shaw will 
preside at the three General Sessions. 
Speaker at the First General Session 
will be John W. Gardner, President of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 


There will be two pre-Conference 









meetings: An Adult Education Insti- 
tute on Community Study, and A 
Workshop for Library Trustees. Li- 
brarians and Citizens on the theme 
“Opportunities Unlimited.” 

The annual Newbery-Caldecott 
Awards Dinner will be held Tuesday 
evening. June 25. 

The American Association of School 
Librarians is planning an old-fash- 
ioned midwestern barbecue supper for 
Sunday, June 23. 

A Symposium and Clinic on Re- 
cruitment will be held on Wednesday 
evening. 

The Library Periodicals Round 
Table will conduct a Workshop for 
Library Periodical Editors and Busi- 
ness Managers. 

The Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries will hold a panel 
discussion on “Group Bibliotherapy 
Conducted Jointly by Doctor and Li- 
brarian.” 

The Library Service to Labor 
Groups Joint Committee will present 
a symposium, “Gearing Library Ser- 
vices to an Expanding Labor Move- 
ment.” 

The Resources and Technical Ser- 
vices Division will meet jointly with 
the Library Education Division to dis- 
cuss “Our E Pluribus Unum: After 
Unification. What Then?” 

The Public Libraries Division will 
hold a membership meeting hear 
reports on Promotion of Standards, 
ALA and the Library Services Act, 
and “Operation Library.” At a later 
meeting PLD will join with the Chil- 
dren's Library Association and Amer- 
ican Association of School Librarians, 
in a meeting at which Phyllis Fenner, 
author and librarian, will speak on 
“Proof of the Pudding: What Chil- 
dren Read when Books Are 

Available.” 

The Inter-Library Cooperation Com- 
mittee of the Resources and Technical 
Services Division will hear Verner W. 
Clapp, (President. Council on Library 
Resources. Inc.. 
who will speak on “Building Library 
Resources through Inter-Institutional 
Collaboration.” 


Good 





Washington, D.C.) 





Dan Lacy of the American Book 
Publishers Council, will speak on 
“The College Library Today and To- 
morrow” at a meeting of College Li- 
brarians Section of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries. 





Eleanor E. Ahlers has been appointed 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Association of School Librarians, a divi- 
sion of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Miss Ahlers will assume her duties 
at ALA Headquarters in Chicago on 
Sept. 1, 1957. She is presently serving 
as assistant professor of Library Science 
at the School of Education, University of 
Oregon (Eugene), a position she has 
held since 1953. 


~~ 


The U.S. Government Printing Office 
has just released Vacation Tips which 
lists 64 booklets for the vacation-minded. 


If you are planning to visit any of the 
national parks. Washington, D.C., his- 
torical sites in the lt nited States, Hawaii. 
Alaska, or some of the countries in Eur- 
ope, write for 


Tips. 


your copy of Vacation 

















BOOKBINDING 


For Libraries and Schools 







Our exclusive specialty since 1909 


-* 


MAGAZINES substantially bound. Miss- 
ing numbers supplied. 


FICTION rebound in attractive Picture 


Covers and impregnated buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match style of 
original covers. A rebound book will 
outwear four new copies. 


* 


EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE 


Ve Know How” 
-* 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK 


COMPANY 
444 Bryant Street 
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Scholastic Teacher Names Education's “Oscar 


Winners” in 8th Annual National 
Film and Filmstrip Awards 


Winners of the Eighth Annual Na- 
tional Film and Filmstrip Awards were 
announced today by Scholastic Teacher, 
the nation’s foremost weekly magazine 
for teachers and educators. 

Widely known as “Education’s Os- 
cars.” the 1957 awards go to ten winners 
in each of three categories—Sponsored 
Films, Non-Sponsored Films and Film- 
strips. 

The winners were chosen by a 40-man 
panel of judges which included leading 
educators and supervisors of audio- 
visual education. 

Here are the winners: 





Sponsored Films: 


Arizona and its Natural Resources- 
Bureau of Mines-Phelps Dodge. 

Bananas? Si, Senor—United Fruit. 

Don’t Skid Yourselj—Aetna Life. 

High Road—Ford. 

Idaho and Its Natural Resources 
Bureau of Mines-Richfield Oil. 

Van of Action—Action. 

The Petrified River 
Mines-Union. 


Bureau of 


Play it Safe—Johnson and Johnson. 
Wings to Austria—Pan American. 
The World that Nature Forgot—Mon- 
santo. 
Von-Sponsored Films: 
Biography of the Unborn—Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films. 
A Desk for Billie 


tion Association. 


-National Educa- 


Face of Lincoln—University of South- 
ern California. 

Helen Keller in Her Story—Louis de 
Rochemont Associates. 

Medieval History (Series) 
paedia Britannica Films. 

Picture Book Parade (Series) 
ton Woods Studios. 


Encyclo- 


-Wes- 


Story of the Pilgrims—McGraw-Hill. 
The Vice Presidency—McGraw-Hill. 
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Voting Procedures—Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

You are There (Series) 
America. 
Filmstrips (Tie—11 Winners): 

Art and the Growing Child- 
Education. 


- Young 


Films for 


Color of Man—University of Califor- 
nia. 

Directing Your Dollars—Institute of 
Life Insurance. 

Getting Along with Others—Young 
America Films. 

Grooming for Boys—Young America 
Films. 


Guidance Discussion—Jam Handy. 


Medieval Europe—Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. 


Presidential Conventions and Candi- 
dates—New York Times. 

Word Study—Young America Films. 

World’s Great Religions—Life. 


World We Live In (Pts. 9-13 )—Life. 


College and university libraries 
throughout the United States will be as- 
sisted by two new grants to the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Li- 


braries. a division of the American Li- 


brary Association. ACRL President 
Robert W. Orr. Director of the Iowa 
State College Library (Ames). an- 


nounced that the United States Steel 
Foundation has awarded a sum of 
$30.000 “for improving libraries and 
services as valuable adjuncts to teach- 
ing.” and the New York Times has 
given a $5,000 grant to aid Libraries in 
the purchase of microfilm files of the 
newspaper. The funds are to be distrib- 
uted in sub-grants by ACRL. 


The School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section. announces 
that a committee has been formed to 
commemorate the memory of Jewel 
Gardiner through the establishment of a 
loan fund to help needy library school 
students. 

At present, the members of the com- 
mittee are Sacramento school librarians 
and library school classmates of Miss 
Gardiner. Any one wishing to serve on 
the committee is invited to send his or 
her name to the chairman. 


Jewel Gardiner Memorial Loan Fund 


ministration of the funds are to be for- 
mulated early in the fall semester. In the 
meantime, members and friends who 
wish to contribute to the fund, may send 
checks to the chairman, made out to the 
Jewel Gardiner Memorial Loan Fund. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Bernice Braden 

Thelma Dahlin 

Dorothy McGee 

Mary Sands 

Elizabeth Scott 

Dora Smith 












Final plans for the collection and ad- 
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NEW OFFICERS FOR 1957-1958 


STATE OFFICERS 


Mrs. Sidney Thompson, Tamalpais High School, Mill Valley 
Ms. Ellanora Kramer, Jordan High School, Long Beach 
Alene Parker, Vallejo College, Vallejo 


Mrs. Ethel Blumberg, Dorsey High School, Los Angeles 


BULLETIN STAFF 


Mrs. Berna Simoncelli, Bureau of Texts and Libraries, San Francisco City Schools, 
San Francisco 


picts bathe Floyd Smith, Jr., Compton College, Compton 


NORTHERN SECTION 


Mrs. Genevra Willey, Parker Elementary School, Oakland 


Edith V. Titcomb, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, San Jose 
Leonora T. Vincenzini, South San Francisco High School, San Francisco 
Gertrude Jansens, San Miguel Elementary School, Sunnyvale 


Mrs. Frances Erickson, San Bruno School District, San Bruno 


SOUTHERN SECTION 


....Mary Fleck, Library Catalog & Order Office, Dewey Site, Long Beach 
..Mrs. Allie S. Moore, Wright Junior High School, Los Angeles 

Mrs. Geraldine Huck, San Gabriel High School, San Gabriel 

....George Elser, El Camino College, El Camino 


Margaret F. Glassey, Emerson Junior High School, Los Angeles 
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ADDED MEMBERS 


Memberships Entered Since December 1, 1956 for 1956-1957 


Northern Section 


Name School or College Address 
Bacon, Mrs. Betty (Book Exhibit), 399 - 60th St., Oakland 9 
3oardman, Mrs. Muriel F. (L), Elmhurst Junior High, 1800 - 98th Ave., Oakland 3 
Boling, Kathleen (L), Clovis High School, Clovis 
Brackett, Mildred (L), Sacramento County School Library, 914 - 7th St., Sacramento 14 
Collins, Mrs. Margaret M. (TL), Willard School, Berkeley 4 
Crockett, Mr. Donald E. (L). Santa Rosa Senior High, 1235 Mendocino Ave., Santa Rosa 
Graves, Frances M. (L), Kit Carson Junior High, 1324 -54th St., Sacramento 19 


Hagerty, Mrs. Frances M. (Elem. A.), Crocker Highlands Elementary School, 
525 Midcrest Rd., Oakland 10 


Hart, Anna Marie (GS), Weaverville Schools, Box 235, Weaverville 

Irvine, Mrs. Anna (AL), James Denman Junior High, San Francisco 

Janke, Mr. Leslie H. (A. Prof.), Dept. of Librarianship, San Jose State College, San Jose 
Klausner, Mrs. Mary P. (L), Lake Tahoe Unified School District, Box 217, Tahoe 


Knight, Mrs. Naoma B. (L), Menlo Park City School District, 
1300 El Camino Real, Menlo Park 


Leger, Mr. Joseph L. (L), St. Francis High School, 2565 Miramonte Ave., Mountain View 
McCart, Marion (World Book Rep.) 2902 Muir Way, Sacramento 18 


Noel, Dr. Frances W., State Department of Education, State Education Bldg., 
721 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14 


Quibell, Mrs. Charles H. (Sr. L), Fresno County School Library, 2314 Mariposa St., Fresno 21 
Ryder, Nellie Jane (L), Carmel High School, Box 600, Carmel 

Schroeder, Mrs. Edith C. (Retired), 422 W. Myrtle St., Hanford 

Shackelford, Ruth (T), Franklin Elementary School, 915 Foothill Blvd., Oakland 6 
Tompkins, Mrs. Josephine L. (L), Yuba City Union High School, Yuba City 


Vines, Mrs. Stelter O .(L), Bret Harte School, 1099 E St., Hayward 


Library Section of Southern California Junior 
College Association Studies Services 
to Junior College Librarians 


By Floyd Smith, Compton College Library 


One of the major items on the agenda 
of the Library Section at the Bakersfield 
College meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association on 
May 4, 1957, was the problem of associ- 
ation services to junior college libraries. 
The seventeen librarians present agreed 
that better liaison between California 
junior college librarians was desirable, 
but the question was whether to recom- 
mend the formation of a new associa- 
tion, affiliate as a section of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association, or to expand 
the services of the School Library Asso- 
ciation of California or the SCJCA sec 
tion. 

It was immediately pointed out that 
membership in a new organization 
would mean additional dues, but that 
affiliation as a section of either CLA or 
SLAC would bring no increase. How- 
ever, less than a quarter of those present 
belonged to either organization. 

It was also brought to the attention of 
the group that CLA meetings usually 
occur during the week, so that the entire 
staff of a school library would be able 
to attend only if the section meetings 
were to be held on Saturday. Thus the 
other benefits of the weekday CLA meet- 
ings would not be available to the aver- 
age junior college librarian. However. 
one of the librarians pointed out that her 
administration would be more willing to 
allow her staff to attend CLA meetings if 
a junior college section were extant, so 
that more direct benefit might be gained. 

The section could come to no con- 
clusion in the face of these conflicting 
opinions, but was in complete agreement 
that more and better liaison was desir- 
able. Therefore, the section recom- 
mended that those junior college li- 
brarians present at the next CLA meet- 
ing consider this problem also. 

It was reported that SLAC, at its re- 
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cent board meeting in Los Angeles, rec- 
ognized the need and resolved to expand 
its services to junior colleges. 

The section’s attention was then di- 
rected to another matter which to some 
extent solved the previous need. Chair- 
man Fred Osborne of Long Beach City 
College stated the head librarian’s lack 
of current statistics of other junior col- 
lege libraries in California, especially 
in the preparation of the budget. After 
entirely favorable discussion. the section 
recommended that the newly-elected 
secretary, John Wetzler of Bakersfield 
College, be directed to submit a ques- 
tionnaire to all junior college librarians 
in the state sometime before Christmas. 
and that these results be disseminated 
rapidly so that they might be available 
to aid in the formulation of the budgets 
for the coming school year. Mr. W etzler 
hos since submitted a sample question- 
naire to all librarians for suggested re- 
vision. 

Recognition was given Elizabeth Mar- 
tin of Monterey Peninsula College, 
Chairman of the Library Section of 
NCJCA, who has made extensive study 
of the need for better organization of 
junior college libraries. J. C. Carty of 
Fresno City College, newly-elected 
president of the section, offered to con- 
tact Miss Martin concerning the sec- 
tion’s action. 

However, the question still remained 
unanswered at the close of the meeting: 
both SLAC and SCJA have increased 
their services to junior college libraries, 
but is this enough? 


The Foreign Policy Association has 
prepared its “Catalog of Publications 
and Services” for 1957. You may have 
your free copy by writing to the Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 





